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STATISTIC'S OF NORMAL SCHOOLS, 1917 - 1 S. 


(•"NTENT.i. -Types of schools reprosented-Number of schools rc|>onLng-I,ength of sossions-Number 
of instructors -X umber of students enrolled — (Jraduatcs from normal course— l^ractloe teaching 
ami facilities for It-Ubraries— I'rqlierty— Income-Ilxpenditures— Accuracy— Summer ^ 

Changes in the normal-school list — cienend summary. 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS REPRESENTED. 

This report includes data on public and private normal schools. 
It does not include data on the State teachers’ colleges of Colorado, 
Iowa, and New York. These* institutions are included under sta- 
tistics of universities, colleges, and professional schools in another 
chapter of the Biennial Survey. ^ 

The normal schools have been classified chiefly on the basis of 
control. •Those under State control are State normal schools. The 
State normal schools of Pennsylvania were, prior to 1911 , only 
partly under State control. They wero owned my corporations 
Of the 18 trustees for each institution, 6 were appointed by the 
superintendent of public instruction. The code of 1911 provided 
for the purchase of the institutions by the State.' Six of them 
hnvo become the property of the State under this act. 

A pity normal school is one under the control of the city board of 
education. 

The definition of a county normal school varies somewhat in the 
different States. 2 Wisconsin has the only true county normal 
schools. They are separate from the regular public schools in 
control, school plant, and all other respects. In Michigan the 
county training classes have their own boards. In Ohio the county 
normal schools are operated in connection with first-grade high 
schools. They are under the supervision of the county superin- 
tendent, and he nomin ates j the director of The school. The county 
normal schools of Wisconsin and Ohio are included here, as are 
also, several from Michigan. Eighteen other States maker provision 
for the training of teachers in. a number of secondary' schools. 

Private schools are under private control. On this basis several 
schools formorly included under public normal schools have been 
included with the private schools for the purposes of this study. 

1 S^ 00 ' Cod ® ol I ’® un3 3' lv!lnl> Other Uws. Act of May 18, foil, Harrisburg, i#n, p. 101. 

Bu ol ^ fM * rsU “ ta Counl > r Training Schools and lll«h Schools," by II. W. Fo*ht. 

U. uc„ No. 31. ... ■ $ 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OP EDUCATION, 1«-4018. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING. 

, j 

The number of normal schools reporting since 1900 is shown in 
Tables 1-5 and in figure 1. One fact to be noted is the steady 
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Fia. 1 .—Number of normal school* reporting, 1000-1918. 

increase in the number of State normal schools. This is the case 
despite the fact that several States have abandoned their State nor- 
mal schools $s separate institutions and that a number of State 
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normal schools have become State teachers’ colleges, and conser 
quently are now reported under “Universities, Colleges, and Profes- 
sional Schools.’’ The institutions located at the following places 
were transferred to the latter list at the respective dates: Cedar Falla 
Iowa, 1911 ; Greeley, Colo., 1912; Albany, N?Y., 1913. 

In several States normal schools are organized as part of a State 
college or university. The statistics of such State normal schools 
are included in the data of these higher institutions since they have 
become so organized. The following States, with the respective 
numbers of institutions, are cases in point: Florida 1, Nevada 1 
Ohio 2, Utah 1, Wyoming 1. The two universities in Ohio which do l 
this work were included in the data cited herein for the years* 1908 
1910, and 1912. ' 

The State Normal and Industrial College for Colored. Persons at 
Tallahassee, Fla., was included in the reports on normal _ schools 
until 1911 and at the same time under the “Agricultural and 
Mechanical Colleges.” A similar statement applies to the Georgia 
State Industrial College, for Colored Persons, Savannah, Ga„ until 

There has also been an increase in the niimber of oity normal ' 
schools. In 1918 there were 26 per cent more reports than in 1900. 

The corresponding increase in the number of State normal schools is 
35 per cent. 

Nearly all ° f the count 5 r norma l schools have boen established sinoe 
1900. Those in Wisconsin were established under a law enacted in 
1899. Twenty-five reported from Wisconsin in 1918. Those of Ohio 
are of more recent date and reported for the first time in 1918. 
Twenty-one of the latter are included in the data of Tables 1-5 and 
m figure 1. 

Another observation to be made is the decrease in the number of 
private normal schools. Table 5 shows this decrease to have occurred 
m most of the States having such schools. The increase in 1918 is 
^L^^ du 0 k° including 25 kindergarten training schools in 1918 
while in 1910 only 14 reported. The decrease in private normal 
schools is probably largely accounted for by two causes, first, increased • 
cost of conducting schools; and, second, the increased public pro- 
vision for higher education and for this type of training. 

The 57 private normal schools reporting in 1918 are classified as 
. follows : 1 

Kindergarten training schools 25 

General pormal schools and colleges 

Normal schools of physical education g 

v Industrial and technical normal schools. **** * g 
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The data for 1918 include 24 normal schools for colored persons 
distributed as follows (see Tables 32-39): 

State normal schools v 15 

City normal schools 2 

Private normal schools 7 


From Table 5 one may gain a fair knowledge of the change in the 
number of the various kinds of normal schools in the different States. 
Of course a number of schools fail to make reports at times, but, in 
general, the data given indicate the increase or the decrease. 

LENGTH OF SESSIONS. 


Table 6. — Distribution of normal schools according to the number of weeks of school in 

the year, 1917-18.' 


Number of weeks in 
school year. 

Number of schools. 

Number of weeks in 
school year. 
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1 Including rummer session of 1917. 


The length of time which the normal schools were in session during 
the year 1917-18 is shown in Table 6. For State normal schools the 
most common number of weeks is 42*. This usually includes a sum- 
mer session of 6 weeks. The most common length of session for city 
normal schools is 40 weeks, for county, normal schools 40Veeks, and 
for private normal schools 36 weeks. 

NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS. 
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The number of instructors in normal schools sinco 1900 has steadily 
increased, as is shown in Table 1. This increase, as is quite evident 
from figure 2, has been in public normal schools. In 1918 there 
were mofh than twice as many instructors reported in State normal 
schools as in 1900. In the same time the number in city and county 
normal schools increased approximately 78 per cent, while the num- 
ber in private nonnal schools decreased approximately 41 per* cent. 

From figure 3 it is observed that the avorage size of faculty in 
State normal schools has increased regularly and rapidly. This indi- 
cates that those institutions am becoming larger and *are doing more 

• ' • . ♦ 
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work. The data seem to indicate th&t the faculties of city and 
county normal schools are becoming smaller. This is due largely to 
the increase in tho number of county normal schools, most of which 
have small faculties, as will bo noted later. 

Tho average size of faculty in private normal schools is increasing. 
Since it was noted above (soo fig. 1 and Table 5) that tho number of 
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Fro. 3.— Average size oHacultiesin normal schools 1900-1918. 


these institutions is decreasing, it is obvious that the smaller schools 
are going out of existence, while tho larger ones are surviving. Tho 
decrease in the size of faculty in 1918 is partly duo to including more 
kindergarten training schools, which generally have small faculties. 
With those eliminated in 1918 which were not included in 1916 (13 
schools, with a total of 96 instructors) the average size of faculty in 
private normal schools waf^ 20.3 in 1918. 
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above mentioned, eliminated hi 1918, the average number in private 
schools for that year is 9.8. The decrease in the city and county 
schools since 1910 is probably due to the increase in the number of 
county normal schools, which have small faculties. 

The total number of instructors and the number in normal courses 
arc compared in figure 6. 1 There is not much regular change in the 
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I io. 6.— Percentage of instructors in'" normal schools who were teachers of students in normal courses, 

9 1000-1918. 

percentage of State normal school faculties which are giving normal 
courses. - In city and county normal schools the percentage increased , 
from 1900 to 1914. In private normal schools the percentage de- 
creased, thus indicating that those which survived tend to devote 
moro energy to instruction in other than normal courses. , r 


1 In, these ratios for 1918 only those schools are used which ^ported both sets of data. 
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Table 7. — Distribution of normal schools according to the total number of instructors 
including the presidents and principals, 1911- IP. 
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The si/e of faculty in the various normal schools in 191X may he 
noted from TaWe 7. The county schools generally have the smallest 
faculties, and the State schools the largest. -The typical size of the 
S^tate normal school faculty is from 21 to 40. . 


Table 8 . — Distribution of normal schools according to tkc number instructors engaged 
half time or mote tn instructing resident students m normal 'Sbrses. 1911-18. 
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I 54, (W, 70, 74, 87, 90, 94, and 10S. 


Table 8 is similar to Table 7 in its make-up. The summer school 
faculty is included in the total for the year, which tends to increase 
the size of the faculty represented in this tahlo over the average 
number in the faculty dining the regular year (for the^size of summer 
school faculty see Tahlo 30). * ' 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED. 

* 

Since 1912 there has been an increase in the total enrollment (see 
Table 1, item 3 a). Figure 7 shows that the increase was largely in 
State normal schools. The total enrollment in private normal schools 
shows a decided falling off. ^ 
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Fig. 7.— Number of students enrobed In normal schools, 1000-1918, 
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Table 9.— Companions on enrollment in normal tchooU, 1900-1918. * (For d&tti tee 

Tablet t-4.) 


- — ■ — . — ■ -# 

. 

1300 

1902 

1904 

1906 

1908 

1910 

1912 

1914 

1916 

>1918 

1 1 

3 

8 

4 

6 

« 

7 

8 


10 

11 

Averageinumber of students enrotled per 
school: 

State 

. Hty and county 

Private 

1 

475 

250 

JP2 

487 

547 

33? 

502 

217 

368 

' 587 
510 
| 377 

514 

397 

311 

623 

424 

293 

534 

141 

257 

553 

125 

239 

646 

137 

253 

699 

106 

177 

* Average number of students per school 
enrolled in normal courses: 

State 

Citv and countv 

Private 

A vc rage number of student* per Instruc- 
tor: 

State 

Citv and countv.*.. . 

Private. 

l Average number of students in normal 

fc courses per instructor in normal 

courses: 

State .. 

( fty and county 

Private 

Percentage of all students who were In 
norma) courses: 

State 

City and county 

Private 

i 328 
153 
158 

324 

170 

14Q 

326 

211 j 

129 | 

370 
1 213 
1 115 

395 

182 

126 

473 

194 

128 

464 

141 

122 

477 

121 

123 

551 

151 

160 

582 
104 
• 93 

27.5 

13.7 

30.1 

26.9 

23.1 

30.2 

23.7 
9.7 

26.8 

26.7 

21*7 

22.4 

23.9 

20.7 

17.1 

24.6 

20.0 

17.3 

19.8 

8.8 

14. 9 

19.3 

9.2 

12.1 

».7 

8.7 

12.2 

18.0 

8.5 

HU 

23.5 

14.1 

23.7 

21.7 

13.8 
18.1 

1&6 

16.1 

17.1 

19.7 

13.5 

15.9 

25.0 

14.5 

16.5 

27.5 

13.6 
158 

21.4 

14.0 

17.9 

21.0 

11-5 

16.3 



17.4 . 

14.7 

15.8 

60.2 

-R5 

66.6 

31.1 

41.4 

64.4 

97.3 

34.9 

63.1 

41.8 

30.5 

76.9 

45.6 

416 

76.0 

45.8 

43.8 

86.9 

100.0 

47.0 

85.4 

06,6 

51.1 

85.1 

99.5 

67.3 

83.0 

99.0 
56.4 


^ thi8 7eftr 00,7 tho9e 8ch00la wcre v** 1 * hlch reP«t«d both aeta of data which 


A number of comparisons are made in Table 9 between the number 
of schools, the number of instructors, and the number of students 
enrolled. Marked changes occur with regularity in only a few cases. 
Item 5 of this table soaps to indicate that from 1906' to 1916 private 
normal schools devotdRn increasing amount of attention to tr aining ' 
teachers. This tendency seems different from that noted above in 
figures 3, 5, and 6. 

Table W.—Digtribution of normal gchoolg according to the total enrollment of rending 
* ttudenu, 1917-18. 


Number enrolled. 


1- 05... 
26- fiO . . , 
51- 75.. 
75-100.., 

MOO.., 

101-300.. 

201 - 000 .., 

301-400... 
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501-000... 

001- 

701-800... 
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ty. 
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vate. 
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1.301- 1^00 

1.301- 1,400 

1,401-1,500....^. 

1,501-1,000 iWt. 

1,601-1,700 

lJOi-i.aoo.: 

More than 1,800. 

* Total number of 
report» v 
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The status of enrollment in 1918 is Bhown in Tables 10, 11, 12, 32, 
36, and 38. The total enrollment for the year includes the enrollment 
in the summer session of 1917. This means that some schools, 
especially those with large summer schools, are likely to have a much 
larger total enrollment than they would have had if the data only for 
the regular year, not including the summer, had been used. Similar 
remarks apply to the data of Tables 1 1 and 12. 

Table .—Distribution of normal schools according to the number of resident students 
enrolled in normal courses , 1917-18. 


Number of students. 

Xumbcff of <uhoo)s. ■ 

1 . 

Number of *t udenta. 

Number of schools. 

State. 

City. 

Coun- 
. ty. 

Prl* 1 
vat*. | 

State. 

City. 

Coun- 

ty. 

i pri * 

1 rate. 

1-25 

1 

6 

22 

22 

701- 800 

r 




26- 50 

4 

3 

6 

8 

801- 900 

13 

1 



-51-75 

6 

3 

10 

5 

- 901-1 000 

7 




76-100 

4 

5 

5 

2 

l,001-l[l00 

4 




1-100 

15 

17 

A3 

37 

1,101-1,200 

1,201-1 300 

3 

] 




101-200 

18 

6 

1 

11 

1,301-1 400 

4 

] 



201-300....: 

' 27 

5 


2 

1 401-1 500 

3 




801-400 

15 



1 

More tfian 1.500 

i 9 




401-600 

21 



\ 





501-600 , 

u 

1 


f\| f\l Tiiiml'Wtf of 



" f 


601-700 

10 

1 



i uuw numtJrr Ul 

rrporls 

160 

33 

44 

54 


' 1,563, 1,566, 1,777, 2,017, 2,050, 2,280, 2,526. 2,700, 2,846 

Table 12.— Distribution of normal schools according to the number of resident students 
enrolled in other than normal courses, 1917-18. 


T “ j 

Number of students. 

Number of 
schools. 

Number of students. 

Number of 
schools. 


State. 

Private. 

State. 

Private. 

1-100 4 

25 

10 

601-700 

1 


101-200 : 

22 

2 

701-800 

3 

i 

201-300 

14 

1 

More than 800 

i 2 

«2 

801-400 

7 

2 



401-600 

4 


Total number of reports 

Q1 

■ 

501-000 

j 


51 

'17 



tl 




> 1,036 and 1,755. 


1,041 and 1,042. 


Table \Z— Distribution of normal schools according to the number of attendance or 
enrollment weeks, in resident normal courses , 1917-18 . 1 


Number of week*. 


490. 


1.000- 1,40$. 
1,800- 1,900. 

9.000- 2,499. 

O- 3,499. 


*58 

AOOO- 7,499**. ....... 

7,000*' 9,999^.. 

10.000- 12,409 

13.800- 14,999 

15.000- 16,499 

17.800- 19,999 




Number of schools. 

State- 

City. 

Coun- 

ty. 

Pri- 

vate. 


1 

g 

12 

1 

4 

9 

9 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 


6 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

U 

11 

28 \ 

1 29 

19 

9 

3 j 

1 • 

22 

2 


7 

16 

1 



L 3 

21 

1 



10 

| 

.. . li 

1 * 

13 




13 

3 

i 

1 


Number of weeks. 


22,500-24,999 

26.000- 27,999 

97.600- 29,999 

80.000- 32,499 

32.600- 34,999 

36.000- 37,499 

87,600*39,909 

More than 40,000. 


Total number o t 

reports.* 

Number reporting aU 
tendance week*. 


Number of schools. 

State. 

City. 

Coun- 

ty. 

Pri- 

vate* 




i 

i 6 
5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 
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78 

27 

7 

31 

M 

47 

20 
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gniul^dn^the numberof weeks per term or nmeeter bythe number (^students eSrotled during the 
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A better means of comparing the amount of service which the 
schools render is the number of attendance weeks. Table 13 gives 
these for resident, students in normal courses. For \ number of 
schools not reporting this item the enrollment weeks were 
computed and the results included in Table 13. The number 
thu^computed is somewhat higher than the actual number of enroll- 
ment weeks, the difference being greater in the cases of the longer 
terms. This number is also higher than the number of attendance 
weeks, but it is nevertheless a rough approximate means of compari- 
son and is more nearly correct than the enrollment. 

Tahle \4.— Distribution of normal schools according to the number of noyircsuirnt 
students enrolled in extension and correspondence courses, 1917-18. 



Number of 
schools. 


N umber of students. 




, 

State. 

City. 

Pri- 

vate. 

N umber of st udenrs. 

1- 50 

21 i 


3 1 

1 251-300 

51-100 

101-150 

13 ! 
0 1 

1 

1 1 

1 1 
1 

j 301-350 

. Unre thrm I 

151-200 ; 

201-250 ! 

2! 

. ’i 

1 

1 

1 Total number of it ports. .J 

i 

1 

i 


Nam her of 
schools. 

State. 

City, j 1>rl ‘ 
? j vate. 

2 


3 


1 6 

* i • 


1 401, 460, 611, 635, M7, and 652. 

Extension and correspondence courses were important phases of 
activity in a number of schools in 1918. Some knowledge of the 
situation may be obtained from Tabled 14, 32, 36, and 38. The 
number of State normal schools reporting on these courees is as 
follows: 

Correepondence courses only ; 25 

Extension courses only 

Correspondence and extension courses 15 

Total number reporting 53 

Three city norlfcal schools reported extension courses, as did also 
five private normal schools. One private normal school gave corre- 
spondence courses. 

■fC- 

GRADUATES FROM NORMAL COURSES. 

Table 1 shows that the number of graduates from normal courses 
in normal schools increased with fair regularity from 1902 to 1916. 
Figure 9 indicates that this iiicrcase has been in public normal 
schools and 'chiefly in the State institutions. It also shows the 
relative importance of the three types of institutions in the training 
of teachers as measured by the number of graduates from normal 
courses. 
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* 

Whether t-h6 number of graduates is keeping pace with the demand 
can not be ascertained since the number of new teachers entering 
ther profession annually is not known. 

To determine the relative numbers of men And women who gradu- 
ated from normal courses in normal schools, index numbers were 
computed (see fig. 10). The index numbers of the number of men 
graduates were found by dividing the number for each year con- 
sidered (see Table 1) by the average number for the years 1900-101S. 



Fra. 9.— Number of graduate from normal courses In normal schools, 1000-1918. * 


In the same way the index numbers were computed for the number 
of women graduates. / „ 

The relative increase or decrease in the number of graduates is 
shown by the steepness of the slop& of the curves between the dates 
considered. Thus, for example, from 1906 to 1908 both curves 
have practically the same slope, thus indicating that the increase in 
the number of men graduates and in the number of women graduates 
was relatively about the same. From 1908 to 1910 the number of 
women graduates increased relatively much more than. did the num- 
ber of men graduates* In general the jiumber of women increased 
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more rapidly relatively than did the number of men. -The number 
of men decreased rapidly from 1900 to 1906,' then increased until 
1916. The falling off from 1916 to 1918 was likely due to the war. 


1 60 


1J0 


P? 120 


100 



KKS.... 129.6 # 95.8 89.0 72.5 86.1 95*3 100.8 105.4 153.7 94.1 

61.5 57.1 64.1 68.5 81.3 97.5 116.8 155.4 157.0 163.5 


Fig. 10,— indw numbers of the number of men and women graduates in all normal schools, isoo-ms. 

The number of women shows a fairly regular increase from 1002 to 
1916. The variation in the curve from 1916 to 1918 was also prob- 
ably due to the war. 
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Table iK—Ihttribution of normal tdioolt according to the number of Havre of practice 
teaching whim each ttudent gccivet in the normal courtes, 1917-18. 


Number of hours. 

Number of schools. 


£ uirfber of school*. , 

Stale. 1 

c «y. C ^ m - 

Pri- 

vate. 

Total. 

Number of hours. 

State. 1 

City. 1°^°' 

Pri- 

vate. 

Total. 

1 

1- 49 ' 

50- » 

10 

3 

39 

13 

r u i 

4 ! 23 1 

2 3 1 

3 ■ 

io i 
10 ! 

31 

AO 

49 

- 550-599 

1 

3 ‘ 


4 

100-149 

150-199 

f 000-049 

1 050-099 1 

0 

1 

1 1 

1 | 

! * 
2 

200-249 

1 i 

2 1 

2 < 

42 

17 

j 700-749 1 

750-799 

2 

i r ..... 


4 

1 

250-299 

6 


1 

7 

finO nr Avnr 

2 1 

i \ i 

s 

300-349 

350-399 

5 

6 


4 i 

8 

11 

l 

! Median hours. . ..j 

180 

402 ; 54 

180 | 

f 

400-449 

450-499 

5 

5 

2 ■ ! 

3 1 

2 1 

■ Total num* ' 

Ixr of rec | 
ports 


j 



500-549.: 

3 

7 i 

3 : 

1 

159 

32 ; 43 

1 

48 ■ 

283 


1 The five most common numbers are the following: 180 hours, 24 schools; 120, 18; 200, 8; 600^00, 0. 

PRACTICE TEACHING AND FACILITIES FOR IT. 


OO^ftO, 


The amount of practice teaching and the facilities for it are impor- 
tant items in normal .schools. 

From Table, 15 it is clear that there vis considerable variation in 
the importance attached to it. Thirty-one schools require fewer 
Y than 50 hours per student completing the normal course, while in 
^schools each student received at least 800 hours. Much emphasis 
is placed on practice teaching in a relatively large proportion of 
city normal schools. The large numbers of hours in private. schools 
generally occur in kindergarten training schools. In State normal 
schools the variation is not so marked. The county schools give 
less attention to it than do the others. It is to be noted, however, 
that the normal courses in the county schools of Ohio and Michigan 
aro only one year in length. 

Tablb 16 . — Diitribulion of normal tchooU according to the number of pupiU enrolled 
in model and practice sehooU, 1917-18. 


timber of pupils 
enrolled.. 

Number of schools. 

Number of pupils 
enrolled. 

Number of schools. 

State.| City, i 

Coun- 

ty. 

Pri- 

vate. 

SUte. 

City. 

Coun- 

ty. 

Pri- 

vate. 

1-60 

7 1 1 

11 

18 

561-000 

3 




51-100 

8 1 

1 

8 

001-050 

1 

i i 


101-150 

37 

2 

6 

061-700 : 

2 

i 



161-300 

21 1 



701-750 

1 




901-250 

18 i 

i 

* 2 

761-800 

1 

jr 



361-300 

22 1 

2 


801-860 

3 

6 

1 


301-360 

it ! i 



More than 860 

11 

7 i 



361-400 

7 j 2 


1 


* 1 



401-460 

6 • 2 


Total number of 





451-500 

9 1 1 

a 

I 

reports 

158 

30 

l 

17 

31 

501*550 

2 3 

1 





S' 


The practice teaching facilities are measured largely by the enroll- 
neijia in model and practice .schools. Here again there is .much 
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variation, as is shown in Table 16. As is to be exacted the city 
normal schools have large model and practice school enrollments, 
due to the fact that the whole city system is available foi *t. County 
normal schools generally have small model and practice spools. 


LIBRARIES. 

The number of volumes in libraries of normal schools rapidly 
increased from 1900 to 1918 (see Table 1). In Tables 2-4 this 
increase is scon to have occurred chiefly in the State normal schools. 
The number in city and county schools also increased, but the num- 
ber in private schools decreased. 

The average size of libraries in the State schools was more than 
doubled from 1900 to 1918 (see fig. 11). That of private schools 
also increased. 




Tabi.k IT. — Distribution of narmnl'schttols according to the numhn of bound volumes in 

libraries, 1911-18. 


I :: , 

Number of school?:. Number of schools. 


Number or volumes. 

Sute.jcity. 

Coun* 
i »y* 


, 

u uj uw m scnooi*. 

1 I'rl* 

, vate. 

Number of voli^nes. 

State. 

J City. 

i 

Coun- 

ty, 

m 

Pri- 

vate. 

i-:>oo 

0 

,/ 

IS 

\\ 

12,001-13,000 

1 




501*1,000 

5 

2 

12 

8 

13,001-14,000 

2 





=- - 



* -.^= 

14, om-15, qpo 

10 




1-1,000 

11 

7 

;w 

22 

15,001-16,000 

4 




1,001-2,000 

9 


10 

7 






2,000-3,000 

12 

1 

i 

4 

More than 1G 000 

32 

2 


o 

3,001 -1,000 

12 

4 


3 





l 

4,000-5.000 

11 


... 


(a) 16.001-20.000 

in 




5,001-6,000 

7 



] 

(5) 20,001-24 000 

g 

2 



6,001-7,000 

15 

*2 


3 

(c) 24 001-28 000 

7 



* * * * * 

7,001-8,000 

y 

1 


2 

(</) More than 28,000. 

i g 



1 

« i 

8.001-0.000 

u 

2 


1 




1 1 

9,001-10,000 


1 



Total number of 





lO.OOt-11 ooo 

11.001 -12,000 

5 

1 

r * 


rejwts 

1M 

w 

\ 

42 

45 


1 30,000; 43,831; 45.300; 57,412; 70,623: and 90,000. » 40,187. 


The data on the number of volumes in the libraries of normal 
schools for 1918 are exhibited in Table 17. This makes dear the 
great variation in the size of libraries. A number of the State institu- 
tions are very well provided, 32 having more tRan 16,000 volumes 
each. A number of them, however, are inadequately provided. 
The libraries of county normal schools are generally small. 


VALUE OP PROPERTY. 


, The total property valuation of normal schools may be noted in 
Tables 33, 36, ancj 39. The variation in this item is shown in Table 18. 
F rom this it appears that a qumber of the institutions are well-to-do in 
this rospect. The valuation of more than halfqf the schools falls 
between $200,000 and $560,000. \ ' 
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^o. 11 . Average number of volumes per school in the libraries of oonnaJ schools, 1000-191*. 
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Table 18.— Distribution of normal school s according to the total value of property 
including endowment, 1917-18, ^ 


Value of property. 


$0- $9, 

10.000- 19. 
JO. 000- 29, 

30 . 000 - 39 , 

40.000- 49, 

0- 49. 

50.000- 99, 

108.000- 149, 
1 *>0.000-199, 
1X)0, 000-249 

2.50. 000- 299. 
. 300,000-349, 

350.000- 399, 

400.000- 449, 


999. 

,999. 

999. 


,999. 

999. 


Number of schools. 


State 


City. 


Coun 

ty- 


Pri- 

vate. 


Value of property. 

State. 

City. 

Coun- 

ty. 

Pri- 

vate. 

1450, 000-1499, 999 

500,000- 649,999 

10 
9 
11 
. 4 
2 
2 
8 
7 
1 
4 
0 
>fl 

168 



! 1 

650,000- 699,999 

1 



000,000- 649,999 



550,000- 699,999 




700,000- 749,999 




760,000- 799,999 




800,000- 849,999 . ... 




850,000-899,999. . 




900.000- 949,999. 

950.000- 999,999 

More than 1,000,000.. . . 

Total number of 
report s 




s i 

25 

34 

* ' ' V2 

40 


Number of schools. 


1 1,013,440; 1,004,043; 1,087,631; 1,143,857; 1,150,000; 1,315,000. > 1,292,085. ' 3,756,022; 3,812,203. 

INCOME OF NQjRMAL SCHOOLS. 

The receipts of normal schools have increased very rapidly since 
1900. (See Tables 1-4 and fig. 12.) The data show that this increase 
has occurred very largely in the State schools. 

From figure 13 it is evident that the State normal schools in more 
recent years are securing a smaller percentage of their income from 
public appropriations than was the case from 1900 to 190B. This 
means that more is being received from such sources as fees, gifts 
productive funds, etc. 

* ✓ c ' 

Table 19 .— Average receipts of normal schools per school ' 1900 - 1918 . 


Sources. 1900 

1902 

1904 

1906 

1908 

1910 

1912 

1914 

1916 

1918 

•'Hate J|30, 721 

City and county 29,677 

Private J 9,807 

i l 

$33,506 

39,219 

14,155 

$40,568 

41,691 

17,553 

$47,421 

33,248 

18,140 

t 

$66,001 

60,159 

43,898 

$70,041 

62,853 

49,099 

$71,424 

17,086 

31,926 

$88,864 

19,056 

47,114-’ 

$102,004 

.10,731 

**80,340 

$118,545 
‘ 18,670 
46,372 


' Expenditures. 


The average income of normal schools shows a rapid increase in 
the State and in the private schools. (See fig. 14.) The drop in 
tHe curve for private schools In 1912 was due partly to the fact 
that several large schools were included in 1910 but not in 1912. 
The decrease shown in the city and county schools occurred largely 
because fewer large schools and more small schools reported their 
income in later years. 

The derivation of the inoome of State normal schools in 1917-18 
is set forth in figure 15. 'These percentages were obtained by com- 
paring the total, receipts, lass the income from public funds for 
150407 * — 20 3 
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increase of plant, with the amount received from public funds for 
current expenses. In Wisconsin the income from fees, etc., is 
turned over to the State. The State appropriations, therefore, 
in Wisconsin cover all receipts for State normal schools. In com- 
puting these percentages the State plan was not followed. The 



Fia. 12.— Total receipts of normal schools, iyOO-1018. 


receipts from the various sources were considered as in other States 
for the reason that the State in reality appropriated so much less 
from public funds, since such receipts really contribute to the State 
appropriations. A similar remark may be made in the case of sev^ 
eral other States. (See Table 34 and footnotes.) It is obvious 
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from figure 15 that there is much variation in the policies of the 
different States in the support of their State normal schools. In 
California almost all of the income for current expenses was received 
from public funds, while in Pennsylvania only 20 per cent was so 
obtained. In the latter State a number of the schools are yet semi- 
private. 



Fig. 13.— Percentage of totalreoelpta tor State normal schools wtilch was appropriated from public 

funds. 1900-1918. 

P ' 


EXPENDITURES. 


The variation in total expenditures of normal schools in 1917-18 
is sot forth in Table 20. One State school spent less than $7,500, 
while 54 spent more than" $100,000. The county schools -are the 
smallest as measured by expenditures. Only two private schools 
expended more than $60,000. 
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Flo. 15 . Percentages of total current expense* of State normal schools which were appropriated from 

public funds, 1900-1918. 
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Table 20 — Distribution of normal schools according to the total current expenditures , 

1917-18. 


Expenditures. 


N umber of schools. 


State. City. 


I 


Coun- 

ty. 


80- 82, 499 . 

2.500- 4,999. 

5.000- 7,499. 

7.500- 9,999. 

0- 9,999. 

10.000- 19.999. 

20.000- . 29,999. 

30.000- 39,999. 

40.000- 49,999. 

50.000- 59,999. 

60.000- 69,999. 

70.000- 79,999. 



"T! 

8 l 

uy 

5 , 

4 ! 

H 

21 

i 

15 

i 

14 


15 

M 


Pri- 

vate. 


Expenditures. 


$80,000-189,999. . ... 
90,000- 99,999 

100.000- 109,999. . .. 

110.000- 119,999. 

130.000- 129,999. ... 

130.000- 139,999. . 

140.000- 149,999.. 

150.000- 159.999. ... 
More than $160,000.. 


Number of schools. 


State., City. 


Coun 

ty. 


Pri- 

vate. 


14 : 
5 1 
8 

*2 

3 

' 14 


Total number of i 
reports 10$ 


i jomw; iw,wo, * 

313,167. 

« 315,908; 397,360. / 

Table 21 . — Distribution of normal schools according to the annual salaries of the prrsi- 
dents and principals , 1917-18. 


Annual salaries. 


$1- $499 

600- 999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,600-1,909 

2.000- 2,499 

2.500- 2,999 •, 

3. 000- 3, <99 

3.500- 3,999 

4. 000- 4, 499 


Number of schools. 


State. 1 City. 


Coun- 

ty 


Pri- 

vate. 


Annual a 


lilies. 


$ 4 , 500 - 44,999 

5.000- 5,499 

5,500- 5,990. 

6.000- 6,499.. 

6,600- 6,999.. 

7.000- 7,400 

Total nunftx!* of 
reports 


Numlw of schools. 


l 

State. | 

City. 

Coun- 

ty. 

Pri- 

vate. 

6 

2 



21 

4 


1 

4 




3 




0 






1 




166 

30 

1 

1 41 

l 

33 

* 


Table 21 shows the distribution of the salaries of principals and 
presidents of normal schools. Here, too, considerable differences 
-obtain. No county normal school principal received $3,000. Most 
of the county normal school directors in Ohio received $950 and 
$1,000. Of the State nhrmal school principals and presidents, 133 
received $5,000-. or more. Eleven city normal school principals 
received, $3,000 or more. The corresponding figure for private 
norm aT school presidents and principals was four. 

Classification of expenditures— In the tables which follow the 
items are made up as follows : 

(1) Business administration includes salaries of boards, their 
• traveling expenses, and similar items. 

(2) The salary of the principal needs no explanation. 

(3) Other expenses of educational administration include the 
salary of office assistants (clerical) and other office expenses. (Items 
Jy 2, and $ constitute the cost of administration*) 


' ‘ / ■ V 
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(4) Salaries of deans and teach ertTneed no explanation. 

(5) Textbooks, supplies, etc., include such supplies $s are used in 
instruction. (Items 4 and 5 constitute the cost of instruction.) 

(6) Operation of school plant includes wages of janitors, engineers, 
etc., and wages paid persons connected with demoi&tration farms 
and with dormitories; cost of fuel, water, and light; janitors* supplies; 
and similar expenses of operation. 

(7) Maintenance of school plant includes repair of buildings and 
upkeep of grounds, repair and replacement of equipment, and 
similar items. 

(8) Auxiliary agencies include salaries of librarians (sometimes 
reported under salaries of instructors), books a/d library supplies, 
athletics and promotion of health, lunches, lecturefcourses, printing, etc. 

(9) Fixed charges include rent r insurance, contributions, and con- 
tingencies. (Items 8 and 9 constitute the expenses for miscellaneous 
items.) 


Detailed expenditures of 58 State normal schools . — For a detail study 
of expenditures of State nornud schools, 58 schools were selected. 

* Thtfse chosen reported the total number of attendance weeks' and 
distribution of their expenditures. Several other schools reported 
these data, but due to the nature of the method used only a limited 
number could be included. The list is thought to be a fair sample. It 
contains schools from 27 of the 42* States which have State normal 
schools. From Table 22 it appears that they fairly represent the 
situation with regard to the number of attendance weeks, since the 
schools included therein have from 1,558, in the smallest, to 39,116 in 
the largest school. The greatest possible variation on this score, as 
indicated in Table 13, is limited to a little over 40,000 attendance 
weeks in the laigest school. The schools selected are also representa- 
tive with regard to the total current expenses, since the total current 
expenses vary from $12,576, in the school having the lowest amount, 
to $199,212 in the school having the largest amount, ad shown in 
Table 26. The highest corresponding expenditure incurred by any 
State normal school is $313,167, as shown in Table 20.. ♦ The general 
tendencies in the distribution of ^expenditures can be noted from a 
study of the practice in these schools. Any other school can easily 
her compared with these data if the number jof attendance weeks. and 
the distribution of expenditures are known. ^ 
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Table 22 .-Fifty-tight State normal tchoolt arranged in order of magnitude accord- 
ing to the number of attendance meek*, 1917-18. 


Loettton of Institution. 


Number 

Offtt- 

tentianot 

weeks 


Non- 

resident 

stu- 

dents. 1 


Locotkm of institution. 


Number 
of at- 
tendance 
weeks. 


Non- 

resident 

stu- 

dents. 1 


Los Angeles, Calif. ' 
Normal, III. - 

Wttrensburg, Mo, . . . - . 
Prairie View , Tax A 

Kent. Ohio . ... 

Carbondale.IU. 

Sprtngfleld.Mo 

Pittsburg. Kans 

Aberdeen, S. Dak - 

San Marcos. Tex ....... 

FarmvlUe, Va. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo 

Kearney. Nebr 

8t. Cloud. Minn. 

Stevens Point, Wis 

Cheney, Wash 

Shippensbure, Pa 

La Crosse, Wfe 

Oneonta, N. Y 

BuflaloTN.Y 

Donut, Okla.,.. 

Kotttown, Pa 

Slippery Rook, Pa 

Pine Bluff, Ark.*...-.-. 

Whitewater, Wb. 

MOianville, Pa. 

Livingston, Ala 

Fitchburg. Mass 

Menomoaafe, Wis 


39.116 
33,421 
32,1% 

344 
26.M4 
26,547 
26 , 2 M> 
26, 192 
25 , 9*3 
34,253 
22,488 
20,267 
18,906 
18,888 
18,741 
18, 274 

17.854 
17,760 
17,664 
17,577 
16,814 
15,909 
16.343 
14,456 

14.116 
13,621 
12,000 

11.854 
11,594 


611 

310 

460 


112 

401 


37 

332 

5 


Providence. R. I. . . 

Lock Haven, Pa 

E din boro, Pa. .... 
Fredericksburg, Va. , , . . 

EUensburg. Wash. . - 

Flattevill . Wis 

Richmond, Ky . . . . 

Bowling Green, Ohio 

Fayetteville, N.C* 

Oswego, N. Y 

Minot, N. Dak 

Lowell, Mats. 

KUendate, N. Dak 

Chadron, Nebr. 

Springfield, S. Dak. 

Albion, Idaho — 

Fresno, Calif 

Duluth, Minn. ’ . .. 

Cullowhee, N. C 

Worcester, Mass 

Sbepherdatown, W. Va. . . 

Lewiston, Idaho 

Keene, N. H 

Commerce, Tex 

Westfield, Mass... 

WflUmanttc, Conn 

North Adams, Mass 

Presque Isle, Me 

! Johnson, Vt..: . 


li. oeo ; 
10,094 1 
10 , 670 
10 , 222 
10,088 
0.896 
9 , 616 
8 . 766 
8,478 
8 , 463 
8,164 
7,914 
7,570 
7,481 
7,286 
7,253 
7,200 
6,960 
6,806 
6,560 
6,560 
6.389 
6, 370 
6 , 249 
6,091 
4,021 
4,010 
2,309 
1,558 


112 

11 


636 

49 


20 

31 


114 

27 


1 These students were enrolled in extension and fn correspondence courses, 
any ratios which are used hi this discussion of expenditures. 

1 For colored persons. 


They are not considered in 


In this study of expenditures of 58 State normal schools each insti- 
tution is assigned a significant number. Tabic 22 shows the scheme 
of numbering used. The schools are here arranged in serial order 
according to the number of attendance weeks, the one with the 
largest number of attendance weeks being number 1, etc. The 
number of a school, therefore, denotes the relative size of the insti- 
tution which it represents. Thus school number 29 is about the 
average size, school number 4 is large, Bchool number 57 is small, etc. 
This Bcheme is tq be kept in mind as the reader follows the discussion 
and reads the accompanying figures. 

In this* study no account is taken of the nonresident students in 
» extension and in correspondence courses. The number bo enrolled is 

8* given in Table 22. Theee, of course, add to the amount of current 

expenditures, but there is no convenient means of including them in 
the ratios which are used. Possibly the exclusion of nonresident 
* students inay explain why certain -schools have relatively very high 
expenditures per attendance week. 

The data of Table 24 were derived frpm the corresponding data of 
^ Table 23 by dividing each item for each school by the number of 
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attendance weeks reported for the school, that is, by dividing for each 
; school the data in columns 3 to 16, inclusive, of Table 23 by the data 
in column 2 of the same table. Table 23 also shows the median cost 
and the upper and the lower limits of the middle half of the costs for 
the various purposes. 

To obtain the median here used the various costs ’per attendance 
week for the same purpose in the different schools were arranged in 
serial order, the largest being first. The middle cost was then taken 
as the median. When there was an even number of costs in the series 
so arranged, the higher one of the two middle costs was taken as the 
median. In a similar manner the upper and the lower limits of the 
middle half of the costs were obtained, the series being divided into 
four nearly equal parts, instead of into two parts as in the case of the 
median. The middle half is frequently called the “zone of safety.” 

Table 24 is to be read as follows: School No. 58 spends per attend- 
ance week $18.25 for alLcurrent expenses, $1.35. for the salary of the 
principal, $0.34 for other expenses of educational administration. 
$9.82 for salaries of deans and teachers, $0.68 for textbooks and § |g 
plies for instruction, etc. . 

In order to facilitate comparison, the data of Table 25 were com- 
puted. These were obtained from Table 24 by dividing each item 
in it by the median for the corresponding item. Table 25 is thus a 
table of ratios as is indicated by its heading. The median ratios and 
the upper and the lower limits of the middle half of the ratios are 
given?* These aid in interpreting the data of the table. 

Table 25 is to be read as follows: School No. 58 spends per attend- 
ance week 2.84 times the median ampunt (see Table 24 for median 
amount) for all current expenses, 4.6fi times the' median amount for 
the salary of the principal, 2.12 times the median amount for other 
expenses of educational administration, etc. 
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EXpianalim of Fig. 16. Hov 66 State normal tekonlt spend their money. 

To refttl curves observe: 

Schools are numbered according to the total numbc^uf attendance weeks iff each, No. 1 being the largest 
and M the smallest, (Bee Table 22.) Each radius represents a school. 

Beginning with school No. 68, schools are arranged Around tho circle in thwordcr of the ooat (ctirrent 
expenses) per attendance week; No. 58 having the highest cost; No. 51, the next highest; No. 56, the 
qext highest; etc. The spiral curve shows what part this cost per attendance week is of the median cost. 
Thus, school No. 58 spends 2.84 times the median cost, which is indicated by circle* No. J. The arrows 
in the central part of each figure Indicate the schools which fall within the "middle half’* on the cost per 
Attendance week. 

In each part of figure 16, some funct*. of expenditures is shown by means of the " dotted" tigz&g curve 
In each case the median is 1. If a school foils between the two heavy "long-dash ff circles, it Is within the 
"middle half" or “safety tone" on tho function charted. 

•Tur illustration, note the third radius representing school No. 56 In each chart, Tarts I- VI. This school 
upends almost Cwo and a half times as much per attendance week for current expenses os the median cost. 
This relationship Is indicated by the relative distances of tho “spiral "and the “median "from the "O’* 
circle on radius 56. The oast In this school is considerably above “ middle half." 

In Tart I this school sponds almost throe times os much for administration per attendance week as the 
modian oewt. On this score the cost is also above the "middle half," since the “dotted" curve meets 
radius 50 beyond tho outer “long-dash “ circle. 

In Tort II this school spends for Instruction per attendance wwk 1.75 times the median cost. On tills 
score, also, tho oost Is abovo the “middle half." > 

Id Tort I II this school spends for the operation of its plant over 5 times as much per attendance week as 
the median owt. Again, it is considerably above the “middle half." 

In Tart TV, a similar statement applies for the cost of maintenance. 

In Port V no data wore submitted on the cost of miscellaneous Items. 

In Part VI oertaln I toms In Parts I ami II are combined to show the amount spent per attendance week 
for the salaries of principals, deans, and teachers. In school No. .56 the amount spent for salaries |>rr 
attendance week Is 1.8 times the modlar. cost. The* oost is above tho “ middle half," since tho dotted 
eurvo meets this radius beyond the outer “long-dash" circle. 

By noting tho dlstanoes of the points on the curves from the **<)" circle, It Is possible In figure 
16 to compare the expenditures of one sclmol with those of any other school for any function of expense. 
In Tart I, for example, school No. 53 spends over twice as much per attendance week for administration 
as does school No. (2, slnoe the “dotted" curve meets radius 53 twice as far from the “0" circle as the 
point of intersection of this curve with radius 52 Is distant from the “O" circle. 


The data of Table 25 aresllust rated in figure l(i, Parts T to VI. r n 
all parts of figure 16 and in 'fables 2^, 24, and 25, the order of the 
schools is the same. Attention is again called to the fart that the 
numbers of the schools indioat c^ the relative sizes of the schools as 
measured by the number of attendance weeks. This means that, the 
numbers have a significance in the interpretation of figure 16. 

The spiral curve indicates the ratios between the amounts spent 
per attendance week for all current expenses and the median amount 
for all current expenses (see Table 25, column 2). The spiral curve 
was used to represent tho total current expenses rather than to 
represent any single function of expense so that comparison might 
easily be made. The spiral could represent any other item, in which 
case the spiral would not be the same and the order of schools would 
be governed by the order of the deviations of the function from the 
median. Schools falling within the middle half on the total cost of 
current expenses per attendance week are 'indicated in the middle of 
figure 16 (“Middle half^-Current expenses*’). 

Tfce limits of the middle half of the ratios on the various other 
items (administration, instruction, etc.V-sveTndiciited by the “long- 
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dash” circles. Thus if the “ dotted” curvo meets any radius between 
the two ** long-dash” circles, the school represented by that radius 
spends for the item considered an Amount within the middle half as 
indicated at the bottom of Tablo 24. 

It is to bo noted in considering the middle half that it may be 
creditable to an institution to be located either below or above the 
middle half on certain items. Thus, for instance, it would seem 
altogether creditable for a school to be above the middle half on 



cost of instruction or to be below the middle half on expenses of 
operation of school plant. A school haviug a very high total cost per * 
attendance week will not usually fall within the middle zoue on any 
item of expense. Thus the “dotted” curve will seldom enter this 
zone for the 14 schools having the highest cost per attendance week. 
Similarly, the “dotted” curve will usually fall below this zone for 
the 15 schools having the Jowest cos|> per attendance week. 

150407* — 20 4 
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The dotted curve of figure 16, Part I, shows that the cost for 
administration per attendance week, in general, tends to be high 
when the cost for current expenses per attendance week is high, And 
low when the cost per attendance for current expenses is low, which 
is indicated by the fact that the dotted curve tends to follow^ t ho 
spiral curve. In several cases there are notable exceptions such as 
schools Nos. 52 and 30, which are low on this item, and schools Nos. 



Fiq. 16 , Part II.— 1 The cost of instruct [on compared with tho modian cost. 


9, 27, 21, and 48, which are comparatively high on thistltem. There is 
perhaps some error in tho reports tn the cases whero the curve for 
administration falls beyond tho scale. 

Attention is called to the fact that on the spiral curve practically 
all of the schools above the middle half (No. 58, through 51, to and 
including 45) are indicated by large numbers, which means that they 
are t{ie sinaper schools This likely accounts foi^the high <?ost per 


. 
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attendance week for current expenses jn these institutions. Most of 
the schools below the median on the spiral (No. 30, through 14, to 
and including 38) are indicated by small numbers, thus signifying 
that they arc the larger schools. This seems to point out that the 
larger schools are the less expensive. 

Two types of comparisons are possible in these figures. The first 
type is that of noting how otfe*particulnr school stands on any one 



FiO. 16 , Part III.— The oort of operation as compared Vith tho morJinn cost. 


item, or on all items of expense us related to tho central tendency, 
median of middle half. Thus by noting school No. 52 on all tho parts 
of figure 16 it is evident that this school is high (above tho median) on 
tho cost per attendance week for each purpose, though relatively 
not so high on the oporation of school' plant (seo tig. 16, Fart III) as 
on tho other items. It enters tho “safety aono” on no function of 
'expense. It is very high on maintenance and on miscellaneous items. 
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It must bo kept in mind that it is a small school, as is indicated by 
the high number (52), and that its total current expenses per attend- 
ance week are high as indicated by the spiral curtfe. In similar 
manner it may be noted that school No. 2 is below the middle half 
on administration, above the median but wi£hin the ihiddle half on 
instruction, below the median but within the middle half on opera- 
tion, etc. 
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Fio. 16, PastIV.— T beeoct of mftiiitAMDOftMeonqmd with tbetMdUD oast. 

• / 

The second type. of comparison is th^t of showing how the expendi- 
tures of one school compare with those of another school for the same 
purpose. In this the distances of the /points from the “0” cir- 
cle are -to be noted and compared. Thus, school No. 53 spends 
about twice as much per attendance week for administration 
M does School No, 52, as,is explained in the directions for reading the* 
figures. gi c ,:j 
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The observation may be made that some items show much greater 
general variation from the median than do others, as is indicated by 
the different widths of the 4 4 middle half” on the different parts of 
figure 16. The “safety zones” are of different widths in the different 
charts. The least variation from the median is in the cost of instruc- 
tion (see fig. 16, Part II) and in salaries of principals, deans, and 
touchers (see fig. 16, Part VI), and the greatest variation is in the cost 



Flo. 10, Part V.—JThe cost of mlsoeilaneoua items u compared witf* the median coat, 


of maintenance. In the latter case some schools may have included 
outlays in reporting maintenance. 

The relativo proportion of the total current expenses going for each 
function of expense can bo noted approximately on jfigure 16, Parts 
I- VI. If the expenditures for the various purposes in each school 
Were ideally distributed, as indicated by the medians in Table £4* 
ftere bo no fluctuation from the spWKcurve and the dptefi 

* - 
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curve would fall on the spiral curve in each part of figure 16. In 
general, it is creditable to an institution to have minor deviations 
from the “spiral.” When the percentage for any one item is above 
the median percentage for that item tho “dotted” curve in general 
falls outside the spiral, and when the percentage for one item is less 
than the median percentage for that item the “dotted” curve falls 
within the spiral. In Part I school No. 53 is an illustration of the 



former, where the “dotted” curve meets the radius beyond tho spiral 
point. Judging from tho median, this school spends too high a 
proportion of its total current expenses for administration. This 
same fact is evident in Table 2Y, which shows that this school spends 
14.6 per cent for administration, as compared with 8.7 per cent in 
trte median school. In Part I school No. 52 is an example of the 
lifter, the dotted curve fells inside the spiral curve, aud whet** 
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the percentage spent for administration is less than the median 
(Table 27, column 12). This comparison holds in general, though 
there are slight differences due to the fact that the median is used 
instead of arithmetical average. The variation is usually restricted 
to about 10 per cent.- In other words, when the proportion going 
for any function varies less than 10 per cent from the median propor- 
tion going for that purpose, the dotted curve is likely to fall on the 
opposite side of the spiral from that indicated by the table of per- 
centages. Where this variation is greater than 10 per cent the dotted 
curve falls within or without th^. spiral curve as indicated by the 
fable of percentage. 

THE SALARY OF THE PRINCIPAL. 

T.wm.k 20 . — Total rurrent. expenses and salaries oj principals of 58 State normal schools 

1917-18. 


N unit kt 
of 

school 


Total Mirren t 
expenses. 


Salary of 
principal. 


1 

Table i 
22). ; 

Amount. 

! Ratio to 
median. 

. 1 

[ Amount. 

Ratio to 
modian. 

1 ! 2 

8 

4 

6 

2 

1199, 212 

2.01 

85,000 

1.39 

1 I 

191, 780 

2.51 

6,000 

1.67 

4 | 

105,645 

2. 10 

2,000 

.56 

12 | 

139,200 

1.82 

3,900 

1.08 

8 1 

137,856 

1.80 

5,500 

1.53 

29 1 

132, 317 

1.73 

6,000 

1.07 

0 I 

123,230 

1.01 

5,000 

1.39 

23 1 

! 122,777 

1.01 

4,500 

1.25 

5 , 

116.810 

1.57 

4,500 

1.25 

9 . 

117,917 

1.54 

4,000 

1.11 

10 

115,945 

1.52 

3,000 

1.00 

* 14 

; 114,837 

1.50 

5,000 

1.39 

11 

113,489 

1.48 

4,300 

1.19 

22 

110,741 

1.45 1 

3,000 

.83 

13 

109,774 

1.43 | 

| 3,000 

.83 

51 

104,927 

1.37 

3,500 

.97 

.10 

103,010 

1.35 

5,000 

1.39 

3 

102,385 

1.34 

4,000 

1.11 

IS 

98,409 

1.29 

4,000 

1.11 

34 

90,443 

1.26 

4,500 

1.25 

7 

95,206 

1.24 

4,000 

1.11 

18 

93,555 

1.22 

4,250 

• -1.18 

37 

90,325 

1. 18 

4,300 

. 1.19 

28 

89,851 

r t7 

- 4,000 

1.11 

30 

83,000 

1.08 

4,000 

1.11 

26 

82,693 

1.08 

4,000 

Ml 

25 

79,452 

1.04 

4,000 

1.11 

40 

77,246 

1.01 

1,»4 

.49 

31 

76,519 

• 1.00 

*>W 

.75 

f‘) 

109.774 

1.43 

4,250 

1.18 

O) 

76,346 

1.00 

3, GOO 

1.00 

(’) 

59,641 

1 -*8 

3,000 

.83 


Number 

of 

school 

(see 

Table 

22). 

% Total current 
expenses. 

Salary of 
principal. 

Amount. 

Ratio to 
median. 

Amount. 

Ratio to 
median. 

6 

7 

'8 

9 

10 

39 

•74,782 

0.98 

S3, 800 

1.06 

.39 

74, 18G 

.96 

3,800 

1.06 

46 

73,645 

.95 

4,500 

1.25 

35 

73,217 

.94 

3,750 

1.04 

52 

71,568 

.93 

3,500 

.97 

33 

69,715 

.91 

3,000 

.83 

20 

G8,9G6 

.90 

3,500 

.97 

53 

66,087 

.86 

3,000 

* .83 

41 

64,881 

.85 

3,063 

.85 

17 

64, 180 

.84 

4,000 

1.11 

45 

63,240 

.83 

3,375 

.94 

32 

62,724 

.82 

3,3o0 

.93 

56 

61,983 

.81 

3,250 

.90 

36 

59,541 

.78 

3,600 

1.00 

43 

54,074 

.71 

3,000 

.83 

47 

52, 100 

.08 

5,000 

1.39 

55 

50, 120 

.66 

3,500 

.97 

42 

48,650 

.64 

3,250 

.90 

54 

47,764 

.62 

3,250 

.90 

21 

47,061 

.62 

3,000 

.83 

49 

45,597 

.60 

3,208 

.89 

50 

43,033 

.56 

2,500 

.69 

• 44 

42,964 

. .56 

3,000 

.83 

27 

34.459 

.45 

3, 100 

.86 

58 

28,437 

37 

2, 100 

.61 

34 

26,922 

.35 

2,040 

-57 

57 

22,030 

.29 

2,300 

.61 

48 

15,444 

.20 

3,000 

.56 

38 

13,576 

.16 

1,200 

.33 

















>er limit of tbe middle^half of the amounts or of the ratios, 

> Median. 

1 Lower limit of the middle half of the amounts or of the ratios. • • 

Figure 17 (see page 58) shows the salaries of the principals of State 
normal schools as compared to the number of attendance weeks (indi- 
cated by the number of the school) and as compared to the total 
amount for. current expenses (indicated by tbe spired curve). This 
figure is to be read like figure. 16, except that the ; order of the schools 
is not thes&meas in figure 16. 'The P data are given in Table 26. 
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To show what proportion of their total current expenses the schools 
spend for the various purposes the data of Table 26 were computed. 
{This table is to be read as follows: The institutibn at Johnson, Vt., 
expended 7.4 per cent of its total current expense for the salary of 
the principal, 1.9 per cent for other expenses of educational adminis- 
tration, 53.8 per cent for deans and teachers, etc. 



. ' 

j iC - 


JCxpionafioa of figure 17. The Hilary of the principal in 6$ State normal ychooU. 

To road curves observe : 

Schools are numbered aa in figure 16. (See Table 22.) 

Itegliming with achool No. 2, schools Are arranged around th* circle in the decreaslnft order of their total 
current expenses. Thus, school No. 2 spends i.al times as much as the median, or school No. 31: school 
No. 1 spends 9.61 times the median, etc. 

The salary Oi the principal In school No. 2 Is 1. 3d times the median salary, which Is Indicated by circle 
No. 1. The salary of this principal is above the ‘'middle half" since the “dotted" curve meets this 
radius above the outer “loqg-daih "circle. 

This school, being No. 3, 6 seoondin s lie as measured by the total number of attendance weeks- Coo* 
sequent!? a higher salary than would be tndloated by the “middle seme" Is to be Expected- The total 
current expense* in this school are higher than those fn any other of these 66 schools. The large amount 
ofnum^Msx^vded Issnotherlnd&x as to the importance of this prindpalahlp and tends to justify a salary 

^•**7.<* princJtoal mir b® cwpared with that of another by noting the relaUva distance* of 
the * dotted curve from fee “0" line. . Thus, the salary paid the principal in school No. 1 Is 1 times as 
muohMtt* salary of the principal to school No. 4. These two schools are nearly equal In site and Incur 
cbout^samete^^taxpenkas. School No. 4 is for oolwed persons 


■ 


. 







Table 28 . — Percentages of total current expense of each of 58 State normal schools , which 
* were expended for the different purposes, arranged in order of vuxgnitude. 

(Brace indicates middle halt of the percentages.] 



Administration. 

, Fducational. 

Instruction. ' 


f&tnte- 

i&nce. 

1 

Miscellaneous, j 


Totals. 

* 

I>oans 

and 

teach- 

ers. 

““ J 

4 

T 

lx 

s 

P 

4 

ext- 
>ok$, 
up- 
lies, i 

?tc. 1 

Opera- 
tion of 
school 
plant. 

■ 

V 

I 

Auxili- 

ary 

agen- 

cies 

and 

sundry 

activi- 

ties. 

Fixed 
charges 
as rent 
and 
Insur- 
ance. 



Mis- 
cel- . 
ane- 
ous. 

Salaries: 
of prin- 
cipals 
deans, 
and 
teach- 
ers. 

lusl- 

ItevS. 

Salary 

of 

prin- 

cipal. 

S * % 

Ad-i' 

min- 

istra- 

tion. 

10 

Instruc- 

tion. 

1 

1 

' 

ft 

a 

6 

1 

7 

i 

H 

9 

11 

12 j 

i 

i 

13 : 

l 



,,.o 



77.6 


...J 

45.3 1 




40 1 

80 9 


8. 15 ! 



10 0 


34.3 

74.6 



44. 5 

60. 2 



18.9 

78.3 


7.88 i 



9 6 


10 1 

74 4 



43. 1 

41 9 

28 2 


15.2 

77.6 

29.5 

7.78 



9.6 


7.4 

73.8 


21.2 

42.3 

36.3 

13.1 



15. 1 

76.3 

13.1 

7.78 1 

. 


9.0 


6.5 

71.7 


13. 1 

38.6 

29.3 

10.3 



14.7 

74.5 

10.8 

7.75 j 



7.6 


6. 2 

71.5 


9.2 

36. 8 

S 26 7 

9 8 



14.6 

74. 4 

9.8 

7.71 ; 



7 4 


6.0 

69.8 


8. 4 

33. 1 

19.3 

9.5 



14.3 

73.4 

9.5 

7.49 ! 



7.0 


5.4 

GS. 1 


8.1 

31.6 

18.5 

8.6 



12.6 

72.7 

9.2 

7.45 1 



7 o 


5 2 

67 8 


7.6 

31.5 

17.6 

7.6 



12. 4 

71.8 

6.9 

7.31 | 


1 

7.0 


5.1 

67.3 


6.9 1 

30.2 

16.3 

7.2 



12 3 

1 71.0 

8.8 

7.24 ; 


1 

6.8 


5.1 

65.8 


6.3 : 

30. 1 

15.8 

7.0 



12.3 

70.8 

8.6 

7.23 : 


* ’ ’ ’ [\ 

6 7 , 


5. 1 

65 2 


6.1 

29. 7 

13. 3 

6.7 



12.0 

70.2 , 

8.2 

7.05 1 



6.4 


4.7 

64.6 


6.0 ! 

28.0 

11.3 

6 6 i 



11.9 

.68.7 

7.0 

6.97 



6 2 


4.5 

61.8 


5.8 1 

27. 7 

10.7 i 

6.0 1 



11.9 

67. S 

7.8 

6 .95 . 



r 6. i 


4.2 

60.4 


•5. 3 | 

i 27.1 

10.3 

5.9 i 



U.l 

, 67.0 

7 .7 ■. 

6.81. | 


1 

1 6.1 

i 

3.9 

! 60.4 


_5.2 1 


27.0 

' 9.5 

5. 8 i 



10.9 

' 65.8 

7.6 1 

6.70 ! 



1 6.8 


, 3.9 


60.2 


5. 1 


26.9 

, 9.3 

6.7 ! 



10.6 


65.6 • 

7.4 

6.62 


' o’i’l 

i 5.6 


3.5 


59.2 


5.0 1 

! 

26.8 

: 8.0 

■ 5.7 l 



10.6 


64.5 i 

6.6 

6.55 


6.4 | 


5.3 


3.5 


68.5 


4.7 j 


26.7 

i 7.7 

5.5 1 


3.5 

10.6 


64.4 

6.5 

6.44 




6.3 


3.2 


58.2 


4.7 


20.5 

1 7. 4 

5.3 1 


3.3 

9.8 


64.1 

6.3 

6.43 


b. 0 1 


6.2 


3. 1 

58.0 


4.5 


26.4 


7.3 

' 5.2 ' 


3.2 

9.7 


63. 1 

5.8 

6.38. 


3.9 

6.1 


3.0 


57.7 


4.4 

i 

24.7 


6.6 

5.0 : 


3.2 

9.7 


■ 61.8 , 

5.7 

6.31 

1 

rs ! 

; 6.i 


2.9 


57.6 


4.3 


24.7 


•6.3 

1 4.8 i 


1.5 

9.5 


61. 4 

5. 7 

6.27 


■ ;i.o t 

, 5.1 


2.9 


57.3 


4.2 


i ZfTS 


5.7 

■ 4.8 


1.4 

9.3 


60.7 


5.5 

6. 24 


< 3.6 ; 

! 5.1 


2.8 


57.2 


4.2 


$1.1 


5.6 

1 4.7 ! 


. 1.3 

9.3 


60.2 


5.3 

6.20 


i vii 

| 5.0 


2.8 


65.7 


4.1 


1 20.5 


5.3 

t 4.5! 


1.3 

9.1 


60.1 


5.0 

6.20 


' 3.2 

4.9 


2.7 


55.6 


4.1 


j 19.6 


4.9 

4 4 


1.3 

• 8.9 


60.1 , 

4.8 

6.12 


3. 1 

! 4.9 


2.6 


63.9 


4.1 


19.2 


4.5 

' 4.3 | 


1.2 

8.9 


69. ZJ 

4.7^ 

6.07 


‘2.6 

| ‘4.8 


‘2.5 


‘53.8 


‘4.1 


! ‘ 19.0 


‘4.4 

;‘4.3 1 


‘1.1 

*8, 7 


‘57.7 1 

‘4.6 

‘5.88 


2.0 

. 4.8 


2.4 


63.1 


3.7 


! 18.8 


4.0 

i 3.7 


1.0 

8.7 


67.5 


4.4 

5.86 


2.3 

l 4.8 


2.4 


62.8 


3.7 

i 1 

1 18 4 


3.8 

1 3.7 | 


.9 

8.5 


67.5 


3.9 

5.80 


2.0 i 

: 4.7 


2.4 


62.7 


3.5 

. 18.2 


3.5 

3.5 | 


.9 

8.3 

66.6 


3.8 

5.73 


1.9 

1 4.7 


2.4 


52.6 


3.4 


i 18.0 


3.4 

1 3.5 ! 


.8 

8.3 

66.2 


3.7 

5.69 


1.9 


, 4.5 


. 2.3 


62.4 

* 

3.3 


! 17.9 


| 3.4 

I 3.4 ! 


.7 

8.1 

1 66.2 

- 

3. IP 

s.m 


1.6 


4.5 


2.3 


61.6 


3.1 


j 17.8 


; 3.2 

2.8 ; 


.7 

7.9 

1 55.9 


3.5 

5,66 


1.5 

l 

1 4.5 


2.3 


49.5 


3H 


1 17.6 


l 2.9 

! 2.8 ! 


.6 

7.9 

{ 55.4 


3.4 

^42 


* 1.5 


1 44 


2.1 


48.6 


3.0 

1 17.2 


2.9 

i 2.7 


.6 

7.8 

] 53.9 


3.1 

5.30 


1.4 


1 4 4 


2.0 


47.8 


2.9 


17.0 


2.8 

2. 5 


.5 

7.7 

! 52.4 


2.8 

*5.29 


1.3 


4.3 


1.9 


47.3 


2.7 


17.0 


2.8 

! 2.3 


.4 

7.6 

j 61.6 


2.8 

5.26 


1. 1 


4.2 


1.9 


46.6 


2.7 


16.5 


2.5 

Jrt.z 


.1 

7.5 

51.4 


2.6 

5.22 


.9 


4.1 

i , 

1.8 


45.3 


2.5 


16.3 


*2.5* 

1 2- 1 



7.5 

! 47.3 


2.3 

6. 20 




4.0 
1 4.0 


1.5 

1. 4 


44.4 

42.6 


_2.5 

2.3 


JK 


2.5 

2.3 

U-® 

1.8 



7.3 

7.3 

47.3 
i 45.1 


-2.1 

1.9 

4.86 

4 .72 * 


T D ' 

1. 4 

41.6 


2. 1 


14 1 

2.3 

1.8 


7. 1 

43. 1 

. 1.8 

4.66 


;i.8 


1.3 

j 41.4 


2.0 

13.9 

2.3 

1.7 


6.9 

4?. 9 

1.7 

4.64 


3 8 


1.3 

i 40.6 


1.7 

13.5 

2.2 

1.6 


4.9 

42.7 

1.6 

4.64 


3.7 


1.3 

39/8 


1.7 

13.4 

2.0 

1.5 


6.7 

42.6 

1.5 

4.57 

i 

3.5 


1 1 

1 36.7 


1.6 

13. 1 

1. 8 

1.4 


6.6 

40.8 

1.4 

4.12 

1 

3.4 


1. 0 

33. 6 


1.6 

12.7 

1.8 

1.4 


6.6 

37.8 

1.4 

4.04 


.15 


1.0 

31.8 


1.2 

12.6 

1.7 

1.4 


6.6 

33.7 

1.4 

3.88 



3.1 

3.1 


.8 

’ 30.8 


1.2 

10.8 

1.5 

.8 


6.2 

33.5 

.8 

3.43 

. 




.6 

! 29.5 


1.2 

10.4 

1.2 

.7 


. .t-. . . 

6.2 

33.4 

.7 

3.43 


. . .i . . 

2.8 


.0 

| 28.1 


1.0 

10. 1 

. 1.1 

.6 



6.0 

32.0 

.6 

3. 40 



2.8 


.5 

1 27. 1 


.9 

9.7 

.9 

.5 



6.0 

32.4 

.6 

8.24 

] 

2.7 


.4 

L* 26.3 


.1 

9. 6 

.9 

.2 


6.0 

28.9 

.2 

2*80 

1 

2. 5 


.4 

23 8 



7.3 

.8 



5*1 

28.7 


2.73 


2. 2. 



1 23 A 


6.4 



1 

4.6 

24.5 


2.73 

1 

1 2 




22.4 


4.4 



j 

4.1 

21.6 


2.36 

i 


■*. 






1 


]' 



> Median. 
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Table 28 shows the percentages of Table 25 arranged in serial 
order. This gives some idea of the variation among the different 
percentages expended for tho various functions. It also shows the 
middlo half* of each group of percentages. With its use the rola-% 
tivc expenditures of an institution can easily be compared with the 
general practice of the 58 schools. Thus, for example, school No. 
2 falls below the middle half on the percentage expended for busi- 
ness administration, below the middle half on the salary of the presi- 
dent, below the middle half on other ^expenses of educational ad- 
ministration, above the midjile half on tho salaries of deans and 
teachers, abovo the middle half on textbooks and supplies of instruc- 
tion. within the middle' half on operation of school plant, below 
tho middle half on maintenance, within the middle half on auxiliary 
agencies and sundry activities, and below the middle half on fixed 
charges. 

ACCURACY. . t 


Every precaution was taken to secure accuracy in, this study of 
normal schools. There may be. however, some errors in the com- 
puted data. There seem to bo a few' errors in certain reports us 
has been noted above in the discussion of tho wid<\ deviation from 
the .median in the cost of maintenance. There is also a slight error 
due to using tho median instead .of tho arithmetical mean as the 
average. The median is a counting average and is nSt much affected 
by extremely high or low cost. Thus, in Table 24 the sum of the 
median amounts in columns 3-11, inclusive, is $5.76, while tho 
median amount in column 2 is $6.43. To be ideal a school would 
spend $6.43 per attendance weok and at tho same time to bo ideal 
on the distribution of its expenditures the total cost per attendance 
week would be only $5.76. The variation here, it will be noted, 
is restricted to a'bout 10 per cent, A similar error may be noted 
in Table 28. The sum of the median percentages in columns 1-9, 
inclusive, is 96.6, instead of 100. This is due to the fact that the 
median is a counting average and is not mathematically exact, 
which means that extremely high and loyr co9t do not materially 
affect it. In the case of the arithmetical mean or common average, 
extremely high cost or low cost' affects the average very materially. 
In this chapter, in this study of expenditures, it is thought best 
to use the median rather than the arithmetical average because 
extremely high costs for any purpose may be due to erroneous 
reports. By its use the goneral effect of an erroneous distribution 
of expenditures in a few schools is minimized. The median, there- 
fore,. shows the central tendency better than the arithmetical average 
in studying expenditures. * ^ 





SUMMER SESSIONS, 1017. 


Table 20: — Distribution of normal schools according to the number of ueels in the sum- 
mer sessions of 1917 . 


Weeks in summer session. 

j 

Number of 
schools. 

1! 

i 

Weeks in summer session. 

1 | 

Number of 
schools. 

[ Stale. 

Private. 

vate. 

i £&. l 

\ 14i 

4 

9 

' 2 

4 

2 

10 i 


u ; | 

| 4 j 

0 . 

05 

8 

12 | 

18 | 2 





1 1 

s 

12 


Total number of rojxjrts 

no 1 ifi J- 

9 

: 6 





* A 

The summer sessions of normal schools are an important item. 
There were 130 reported in Sta;te normal schools and 16 in private ? 
normal schools for the summer of 1917. 

From Tablo 29 it is evident that the most common length of 
summer session was 6 weeks, and the next most common was 12 
weeks. / 


Taih.k 30 . — Distribution of normal schools according to the number of instructors tn 
- . the summer sessions oj 1917 . 


Numtwr of instructors. 

Number of 
schools. 

! 

Number nf iu si motors. 

! ! 

Number of 
schools. 

State. ! 
1 

« 4 

, Pri* • 
vale. 

Slate. 

- 

1 

. 10 

Pri- 

vate. 

1-5 

’ 

1 41-45.- ' 


ti-10 . 

! 13 

4 

4tWSO 


i:. 

11-15. 

16 

4 

51-55 ' 



lb-20 . 

18 


50-60 

4 


21-25. 

17 

■j 

| More than 60 X 

1 8 


2b-30 

12 

} 





31-35 ! 

1 . 9 

1 

i Total nunilirrof reports 

125 

1 16 

30-40. . . . . * i 

1 9 






! * 

_pl 

\ 




'<11,7 

0, 74; ta? 

U] 8?, 02, mid 9S, 




From Table 30 some knowledge of the size of faculty in the sum-' 
mer sessions may bo noted. A total of 3,582 instructors, an average 
of almost 29 per school, was reported by 125 State schools, while 
16 private schcnils reported a total of 240 instructors, an averago 
of 15 per school. 

■\ 
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BIENNIAL SUBVEY OF EDUCATION, 1910-1918, 

TAnLE 3\. —Distribution of normal schools according to the number of student* enrolled 
in the summer sessions of 1917. 



Students enrolled. 


1 - 25 . . 
36 - 50 . . 
51 - 75 . . 
76 - 100 . 


1 - 100 . 
101 - 300 . 
201 - 300 .. 
301 - 400 . . 
401 - 500 . , 


Xumbor of 
schools. 


Pri- 

vate. 


Students enrolled. 


Numt>er of 
schools. 


I’ri* 

<*nte. 


T 


ni. 

l.t 
•1 ■ 


4 i| 501-000 

1 II 001-700 

2 | 701-800 

3 j 801-900 

901-1,000 

1,001-1,100 

Moro than 1,1 On.. 


io ; 
3 i 




3 i 

1 ' 

4 ■ 
Ml 


Total number of rrjjorts. 


1 1,25-1, 1,333, 1,377, 1,505, i.HTT., 1,700, 1,731, 1,900, and 2,255. 


Tho size of the student body is shown in Table 31. A number of 
summer schools are very large, 13 enrolling more than 1,000 students. 
A total of 52,810 students was reported enrolled by 1 16 State schools, 
an average of about 445 per school, whilo 15 private normal schools 
reported for the summer an enrollment of 1,814, an average of about 
121 per school. , 


CHANGES IN THE $ORMAL SCHOOL LIST. 


I. State normal schools: 

Reporting in 1916. hut not in 1918 — 

Moundville, Ala., State Normal School. 

El Itito, N. Mex., Spanidi- American Normal School. 
Meihphia, Tenn., West Ann nesspe Static Normal Si *1 tool. 

* Murfreesboro, Tenrf*., Middle Tennes.-ee Shite Normal School. 
Athens, W. Va., Concord State Normal School. 

Reporting in 1918 but not in 1916— 


Commerce, Tox., East Texas Normal College. 

Eau Claire, Wis., State Normal School. 

No longer rated as a normal school — 

Pembroke, N. C., Indian Normal College. 

Transferred to the list of privato normal schools — 

Tuflkegee, Ala., Tuekegoe Normal and Industrial JnBtitute. 
Hampton, Va., Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. 

tl. City normal schools: 

Reporting in 1916 but not in 1918 — 

Shenandoah, Iowa, Western Normal College. 

Cohoca, N. Y , Cohoes Training School. 


Reporting in 1918 but not in 1916- 

Albert Lea, Minn., Albert Lea High School. 

■Pittabimrh. Pa * bunrh Tminimr School for TWrheni. 
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IT I. County normal schools: 

Reporting in 1918 but not in 1916 — 

Ludington, Mich., Mason Ounty Normal School. 

Manistee, Mich., Manistee County Normal School. 

All of the, county normal schools of Ohio which reported. 

IV. Private normal schools: 

Reporting in 1916 but not in 1918 — 

/ Pea Ridge, Ark., Pea Ridge Masonic College. 

Madison, Fla., Florida Normal Institute. 

Marion, Ind., Marion Normal Institute. 

Muncie, Ind., Muncie National Institute. 

Bloomfield, Iowa, Normal and Scientific Imditutc. 

Bouton, Mass., Boston Normal Scljool of Gymnastics. 

New York, N. Y., Jenny Hunter Kindergarten Training School. 
Philadelphia, Pu., Froebellian School for Women. 

Memphis, Tcnn., La Moyne Normal Institute. 

Richmond, Va.,, Richmond Training School for Kindcrgartncr \ 

' Reporting in 1918 but not in 1916— 

Chicago, 111., Normal School of Phyeicul Education. 

Chicago, III., Technical Normal ScIhh> 1 of Chicago. 

Arnrncndale, Md., Ammendale Normal Institute. 

Cambridge, Mass., Lcwley Normal School. 

Santee, Nehr., Sautee Normal Training School. 

Newark, N. J., Newark Normal School for Physical Education and 
Hygiene. 

Bridgeport, Conn., Connecticut Froebel Kindergarten and Primary 
Training School. 

Hartford, Conn., Culver-Sinith Kindergarten Training School. 
Washington, D. C., Columbia Kindergarten Training School, 

Miami, Fla., Miami Kindergarten Normal Sole* ’. 

Chicago, 111., Postalozzi-Froel)d Kindergarten .lining School. 
Springfield, Maws., Springfield Nonnal Kindergarten Training Srhool. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Grand Rapids Kindergarten Training School. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Cincinnati Kindergarten Training School. 

■Oberlin, Ohio, Oberlin Kindergarten Training School. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Froebel Kindergarten Training School. 

Dallas, Tex., Dallas Kindergarten Training School. 

Fort Worth, Tex., Fort Worth Kindergarten and Teachers’ 'Training 
School . 



* GENERAL SUMMARY, , 

State normal schools . — Of the types of normal 
cussed the State schools are by fat the most imp 
ing of teachers. Those institutions have increased&x number in the 
period 19(kM918. They hdve also increased in size a§ jpeasured by 
the average size of faculty, the average enrollment, the average size 
of library, and the average income. 

The distribution tables on the number" of instructors, the' enroll- 
ment, the amount of practice teaching, the model and practice school 


schools herein dis- 
irta?nt in the tr&in- 
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enrollment, the property valuation, the size of library, and the -total 
expenditures indicate that there is great variation among the differ- 
ent Stute normal schools in these respects. 

Wide differences exist in tho policies of the different States regard- 
ing their State normal schools. Several States provide many institu- 
tions,' while a number of States provide only one or two. Onlv 42 
States havo State normal schools separately organized; States have 
State teachers’ colleges. 

The policies of administration and control are very different in the 
different States. In Wisconsin, for example, all receipts which the 
schools received from foes, productive funds, etc., are turned over to 
the central State authorities. All available receipts for the schools 
come directly from State appropriations. A somewhat similar policy 
of centralized control obtains in several other States, us iri Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. In most States, however, administrative .con- 
trol is not so highly centralized, the individual schools having greater 
freedom in this matter. 


A third differenQo in State policies pertains to the financial support 
of the State normal schools. Figure 15 shows that the proportion 
of total income for current expenses which comes from public funds 
varies in the different States, it being over 07 per cent in one Stute 
and about 20 per cent in another. 

It is a notable fact that in later years a smaller percentage of the 
income of State normal schools was appropriated from public funds 
than was the case in the earlier part of the period 1000-1018 (see 
fig. 13). 


The study of expenditures shows that there is great, variation in 
this item as to the total amounts spent by the different schools, ns to 
tl\p proportionate amounts spent for various purposes. 

The summer schools are a very important feature in the work of 
the State normal schools. 

. Wiij < irui county normal schools . — The number of city normal schools 
remained almost the same throughout the-period considered. Several 
o( ..those are large institutions, as was noted in the discussion of the 
distribution tables. 0thers 4 &rb not so large, the instructors being 
few in number and the enrollment frequently small. These schools 
usually have large practice schools and give much attention to this 
phase of training. 

The county normal schools are of more recent development than 
are the city normal schools. In late years they have increased 
rapidly in number. They are becoming an important factor in the 
training of teachers. * 


'Jr 

h—m 


Private rutrmal schools . — The number of private normal schools 
decreased rapidly in the period' 1900-4918. In general, the average 
private normal school of later years is larger than was the average 




■-V n 

'V-r.. 



private normal school of earlier years. This means one of two 
tilings, cither that the larger schools tend to survive or that the 
schools which continue arc becoming larger. Private normal schools 
lend to become a less important factor in the training of teachers. 
They are yet, however, important in training teachers, especially 
teachers for special phases of work, such as physical education and 
kindergarten teaching. ^ 
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1 There were an additional number of 1,031 nonresident students In extension courses. 
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* 0! these, 1,000 era In pabltc schools. » Schools maintained In cooperation with the Newark school authorities. 


Table 41 .— -State normal school* — Items of general information , 191 7-18—* Continued. 
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